Camas was ‘woods settlement’ 


(From Camas Post-Record, 
December 7, 1934.) 

By Tessie Farrell Wallace 

In 1888, my father, 
James Farrell, my uncle, 
Will Farrell and Will 
Durham, becoming 
discouraged by _ repeated 
crop failure in Kansas, 
decided to go west. They 
came to Portland and 
fortunately got work at the 
paper mill here. In the fall 
of 1889, my father returned 
home and in August 1890, 
brought my mother, a sister, 
brother and myself to La 
Camas. 

As I remember La Camas 
it was a little settlement in 
the woods. We came from 
Portland on the “Steamer 
Ione,” meeting the Joseph 
Teeson family enroute, 
landed at the dock and 
walked up the tramway 
through the mill yard. For a 
few days we lived at the 
“Mountain Hotel,” now the 
old Camas Hotel, then we 
moved into the house near 
the Methodist church now 
occupied by the Hirsekorn 
family. 

The business district on 
Fourth street ended at the 
corner now occupied by 
Swank’s store, and so did 
the board walks. The streets 
were full of rocks and chuck 
holes and plenty of mud in 
wet weather. Horses, cattle 
and pigs roamed the streets. 
From the present corner of 
Fourth and Burton our 
house, near the church, was 
reached by a path winding 
through the rocks. If one 
wanted to cut across lots to 
Third St., here was another 
trail through a regular forest 
of large fir trees. 

Everyone carried a 
lantern when they went out 
in the evening to keep from 
falling over a rock or 
stepping in a hole in the 
sidewalk and then, too, a 
cow or horse might be lying 
in the trail. We went to the 

“old orchard,” now the city 
park, for apples, and to the 
left of the wooden “La 
Camas bridge,” now the fill 


by the creamery were the 
remains of a saw mill. When 
the water was low we went 
to “Indian Island,’ now 
Bead Island, to hunt for 
arrow heads, beads, and 
other Indian relics. This 
island was said to be an old 
Indian burying ground. 

Riverview addition, then 
called “the Wiley pasture,” 
was where we picked wild 
blackberries and hazel nuts. 
All that part of town south 
of First St., to the river, 
now Overlook addition, was 
Jim Wright’s pasture. Mr. 
Wright ran a livery stable on 
the corner of First and Clara 
Streets. When one wanted a 
tig if Mr. Wright wasn’t 
home, one went to the 
pasture, caught a_ horse, 
harnessed it, drove away 
and paid for it when one 
returned. 

There was a sawmill on 
the lake and the lumber was 
brought to their dock, 
below the present mill dock, 
on the railroad running past 
the cemetery and crossing 
town between Sixth and the 
ditch with a trestle south of 
the house occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. W.E. Foren. The 
cars loaded with lumber ran 
to the dock by gravity and 
were hauled back to the mill 
by horses hitched tandem 
form. 

The ‘‘superintendent’s 
house” on Blue Creek near 
the south side of the 
converting plant was THE 
house of the town. I think it 
even contained plumbing! 

The school system 
consisted of the four rooms 


‘which are the front half of 


the present junior high. Of 
these four one room was 
still unfinished. In the 
school year 1900-1901 
Camas became a graded 
school. In May 1901,.I had 
the privilege of being a 
member of the first class to 
graduate in Camas. Mrs. 


Lyla Duffin Chappell; and 


Herbert Coffey were the 
other two members of this 
eighth grade class. 
Graduation was a gala day 


with exefcises held in a 
pavilion and -we_ were 
bedecked in white dresses 
with big white bows in our 
hair. During the summer of 
1901 the fourth room in the 
school was finished and we 
attended the first high 
school classes with Mr. 
Todd, now of Vancouver, 
teacher. 

The water system was 
owned by Mr. McKever, 
water was taken from the 
mill ditch and stored in a 
tank near the Presbyterian 
church. Everyone carried 
‘his- drinking water from 
“the spring.” This was in a 
ravine between Fifth and 
Sixth Streets, near 
Columbia St. Later this was 
enclosed in the mill ‘yard 
and has been filled in. 

We had good times in 
those days the same as now 
only in a different way. For 
recreation there were 
“spelling bees” and “literary 
societies.” Once a year we 
hia‘d. ‘Sthe .school 
entertainment.”” We were 
drilled for weeks on this. 
Then there were dances and 
Mike Decker, now living in 
Woodburn, played the 
fiddle for these. 

The paper mill has 
always been the big thing in 
‘the town but I remember 
when one could walk in and 
talk to whomever one wanted 
to at any time. One lady 
used to carry her own lunch 
when she took down her 
‘husband’s and stayed to eat 
with him. 

The name La Camas was 
changed to Camas during 
the time the late John 
Cowan was postmaster. The 
mail for La Camas was so 
often mistaken for La 
Center that he wrote to the 
post office department and 
asked to have the name 
changed. There was much 
criticism regarding the 
change and discussion pro 
and con, the same as now 
when a change or 
improvement is considered, 
nevertheless, Camas it has 
been ever since. 


